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i shows itself m a weakness of will, which makes him
: incapable of sustaining himself in the intelligible
world. Yet we are not to suppose that this original
i defect is a fixed limit to man's soul. He can by
experience of evil learn to choose what is good, and
the way upward as well as the way downward is open
to him. As Plato said, " Virtue owns no control but
its own," and by his conduct in one life man chooses
the Sallow that is to rule him in the next. We
might be disposed to refer this idea of transmigration
and of the possibility of an ultimate deliverance from
the necessity of being born again into the world of
sense, to influences derived from the East, and
especially from India, where the doctrine prevails to
this day; for we know that Plotinus accompanied the
Emperor Gordian in his campaign in the East, and he
might there have come into contact with some
representatives of the Indian pantheism. But his
language shows that he is merely developing the
ideas of Plato.

Plotinus has several ways of explaining evil which
seem to run into, or alternate with each other. In
the first place, he refers it to the free choice of the
individual. He is specially earnest in denouncing the
idea of fate, in the sense of an external necessity
which determines all individual things and beings.
Indeed, he points out that such an idea, if univer-
salised, is self-contradictory. "This necessity," he